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PSYCHOLOGIST, COUNSELING. Provides individual and 
group guidance and counseling services in schools, colleges- and 
universities, hospitals, clinics, rehabilitation centers, and mdu«- 
trj. to assist individuals in achieving more effective personal, 
social, educational, and vocational development and achieve- 
ment Collects data about the individual through use of inter- 
view, case historv, and^ observational techniques Selects, ad- 
ministers, scores, and interprets psychological tesij^ designed to 
diisess individual's intelligence, aptitudes, abilities, and interests, 
applving knowledge of statistical analysis Evaluates data to 
identify cause of problem and to determine advisability of coun- 
seling or referral to other specialists or institutions. Conducts 
counseling or therapeutic interviews'to assist individual to gam 
insight into personal gjoblems; define goals, and plan action re- 
flecting his interests, abilities, and needs Provides occupational, 
educational, and other information to enable individual to formu- 
late realistic educational and vocational plans. Follows up re- 
sults of counseling to determine'reliability and validity of treat-' 
ment used May engage in rescfarch to develop and improve, 
diagnostic and counseling techniques. 
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THE COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGIST 

Have )o(i exec been concerned ab^ttit ^he^er a step or decision which 
\ou wcre^ contemplating was the right ovSP, Felt that the information 
which \ou had about \0ur3clf or some sit>jation was inadequate'^ Won- 
dered how you might u^e'AOurauterests. abilities and personal assets to*^ 
the best ad\antage? Felt the necd<o take stocL^f >our goals and values, 
or to e\aluate \our plans for achie\ing them?^^een\compelIed b> some 
experience which }ou ha\e had to question ^ revist \our self-image'^ 
Become aware of an iaadequac> in yourself which )ohyfelt you should 
do something about? Been disturbed b> >our inability to ri^e^up to >our 
own or others' expectations'^ Been concerned about \our relationships 
with other people"^ Had the desire to enlbark on a program of self 
development? ' - : 

If >ou ha\c. \bu will know that unaided introspfction and trial and 
error are not alwaye the best or most economical ways of dealing with 
such situations, and that a knowledgeable and understanding person can 
often be very, helpful in arriving at a workable plan or solution. ^ 

There are professionalh trained persons who specialize in helping in- 
di\5jduals with these kinds of problems and needs. This booklet is about 
one such group of persons, counseling ps>chologists. Having read it, 
you- may wish to include counseling ps)cholog>^ among the career possi- 
bilities'* which 30U inteQ^ to e;s:plOrc further. Or. if you are alread> con- 
sideriijg it. this booklet may h^lp >ou to become better acquainted with 
the field of counseling psychology. 

On the opposite page is a definition of counseling psycholog> taken 
from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, a sourcebook frSquentl> used 
by counseling psycholo'gists. It is suggested that you read it carefully be- 
cause it helps to sot the stage for the discussion which follows. , 

WHAT A COUtlSELING PSYCHOLOGIST DOES 

His three roles. Counseling psychologists play three different but 
complementary roles when t'ngaging in practice, as contrasted with re- 
lated research; teaching, or administration. One is to help persons who 
are presently experiencing difficulty,^ This is t^e remedial or rehabilitdthe 
role. ^Another is to anticipate, cirJjUnlvent and, if possible, forestall dif- . 
ficulties which may aris^ in thg 'future. This is the preventive role, A 
third role js to help Individuiris to plan, obtain, and derive maximum 
htwM from educational, social, a\ocatiohair vocational ^nd other kinds' 
orcxperiences which* will enable them to discover and develop their po- 
tentials. This is the alucotive and developmental rotel^ 

The counseling psychologist is therefore as conRrned with facilitating 



^ o'plinuim dc\clopmcnt as he is" Vrith remcdvinLi faulty development, as in- 
terested in cultuating assets and potentials as he is. in correcting and 
overcojnmg deficits and shortcoKiings. ^ . / - . * 

fjis dieniele, ^ Counseling ps\chologists>\ork' in many diflerent set- 
tings and with many kinds of persons. The setting ma> be a college coun- 
.seling certter. a mental or general hospital, a rehabilitation i:enlter, a mcn- 
't^l hygiene clmic, a community \o^;at'ional guidance center, a high school, 
^the personViel department of a business or factory, a project for retrain- 
ing displaced workers, or a training camp for underprivileged and under- 
educated \outh who lack job skills. His clients may be high school sfu- 
dents. mental patients, older persons-facing retirement, college students, 
outpatients of a mental health clinic, pjnsically handicapped persons, 
delinquents, un6mplo>ed, under-employed or displac^ w^orkers, or nor- 
mal adults in ne*^ of educational, vocational, or persmial guidance 

What these ^cljents need in the way of help will vary considerably. If 
the client'^ probi^iji stems from lack of information ("How docs one get 
to be a survevor^". or'^Vhich colleges have good art departments?"), 
the counselor nrav not need .to do much more than supply accurate in- 
. forniatijon or*to direct him /to an appropriate source. How.ever, if the 
client's problem stems from an unclear or unrealistic self-concept, lack 
or loss of skill, lack of dirsction, feelings of inadequacy, unrealistic as- 
pirations, distortion or denial' of feelings and experiences or inability to 
hold ©r^perform satistactoriK on a' job, much more than information is 
needed.. Identifying the SQurce of a client's difficulty and devising ap- 
propriate s^trategies for dealing with it are among the most difficult and 
important of a psychologist s tasks. 

Ho\y^ he helps. To these problems the counseling psychologist 
brings' a point of view which holds that individiHils can change, can lead 
satisfying lives, caii be self-directing, can find ways of using*their re- 
sources, even though these may have been impaired' by incapacitating 
attitudes and feelings, slow saturation, cultural dep/ivation, lack;,of op- 
portunity, illness, injury, or old age, ' 

To achieve these goals, the counseling psychologist uses a variety of 
, techniques One of these is the use of exploratory experiences He may, 
for example, get the individual to tjpy himself out in certain t^sks or situ- 
ations .in order to build confidence, to discover or develop his interests 
, and abilities, or to pKictice new and more constructive ways of handling 
situations Which are givfng hijgi^trouble. For example* he may encourage 
a wouid-be trial lawyer to join a c^ebating club in ordet-to test t)ie wisdorti 
of his choice, or to develop certain u^efi^I verb^^I skills^fOr he maysar- 
ran^e for a convalescing mental patient to work several hour^ a di\y in 
the Hospital cafeteria in order to accustom him to the kin(^ of work rou- 
tines he will face ^^hen he* is discharged. Or he may ge^ a' person who 
loses his temper whenever he thinks he is being criticized to formulate 
and practice more constructive 'responses, either alone, in counseling in- 
terviews, or in role playing situations such as psychodramaa. ' 

Another commonly used technique is environmental intervention. 



Since a personi«bcha\ior is determined not onl> by what' goes on inside * 
of him but alJ|b> what gOes on about him, there are obvious limits to 
' . what can be ■bomplished within the four walls of a. consulting room. 
The gains mac* in counseling can be dissipated very quickly if, for exam- 
ple, a delinqiJfnt, an addict, or a discharged mental patient, returns to 
an unfavoraJfc Situation which caused or contributed to his problem.- ' 
- These, are, oMcourse. extreme examples More otten the problem is not 
^ how to septfate a person from a patentl> unsatisfacton. situation, but 
how to modify certain features of his environment in wa\s which will en- 
hance his chances of making a-successful adjustment 

Thus a^counseling psychologist ma\ explore with the prospective Qm- 
plover of a ph>sicall\ disabled person, or of a mental patient who is about ^ 
to be discharged. wa\s ot restructuring the patient's johso.as to maximize 
h-is chances of success. Or he may confer with the patient's wife about 
the-kinds of demands which she should, or should not, make of him upon 
his return Pr. if he- works in'a college >5etting, he may investigate }he 
stresses and strains to which sttidbnts are subj<^ted and suggest wa>s in 
which student unions, student gov emmentV residential arrangements and 
' the like ma\ be modified or used to create not only a less destixictively . 
stressful campus milieu, but also one which will make a-positive contri- 
bation to the students' intellectual personal and social development. 
. ' \s his job title suggests, the counseling psychologist's primary tool is ' ~ 

counseling. Counseling, -whether it is performed "with individuals^ or 
groups, is a special kiod of iaterchange between a professipnally trained 
counselor and a person who has sought or might benefit from his services f 
— special becausc.it is based ^n unconditional acceptance of the client 
and i5'\isuaHy free of blame, criticism, recrimination, and reproof. Its 
major premise is t'liat guided self-examination/^elf-discovery, and self- 
j^enerated decisions are more likely to lead 'to constructivg^^action and 
personal growth Jhan persuasion, exhortation, prescriptionjor advice. * 
As some of the newer techniques for modif>ing client behavior (for ex- 
ample, modelling, desensitizatipn/ operant reinforceriTent, computer as- 
sisted counseling and practice in role^taking and self-regulation) become 
better uaderstood, present conceptions of counseling -may change con- 
siderably^ The prevailing emphasi?, ^however, is still on using interviews 
to create t-he kind of atmosphere in which the individual canjfexamme 
, V hrs feelings and experiences without being defensive, and can 6e helped , 
to put his views about himself and the world to the test by trying himself 
out in -new Voles and situations, by taking tests which provide objective 
data about his interests, abilities and personality, and by reading books 
and other materials which describe the nature and requirements of im- 
portant aspects of his environment ^uch as occupations, colleges, . and 
various types of training programs and work-settings. Having developed 
a clearer pict.ure of himself and of these and othex aspects of his environ- 
ment, he is .in a better position to change, or to come to .terms with, the * 
realities as he now sees them. . S> 

The counselor serves as a giiide. facilitator, informam, question- raiser, 



commentator. an(^. above'' all. a person on whom the counselee can tr\ 
out ideas -and \Vc\\s of behaving The expectation is that the client will* 
emerge from this experience not onh with a solution to his present prob- 
lem, but also with knowledge anc^strategies which he can applv to the 
solution 6f future problems , . . 

. The .ps\cholooist as a data-ortculcd problem- solver. To achieve 
these obiectives the counselor must be able to integrate, two rather differ- 
ent roles The one requires that he place himself in the client's shoes 
adopt his frame of reference, see the world through his eves The .premise 
is that subjective realiti. (what the client believes to be so) is often as 
inlportant a^ objective realitv (what actuallv is so). The other role in- 
volves looking at things, not through the client's eves, but through a psv- 
chologist's eyes. ^ . • . • , 

WTien he lavs aside the client's frame of reterence and adopts his own/ 
the counselor substitutes the scientific role for the cmpathic role He 
turns his attention to cpUectmg. analyzing and mtegrating pertinent facts 
about the individual and his "situationV^Hc adrninlsjlers tests, accumulates 
biographical data, studies iuid evaluates the clicTrt^^s behavior and. where 
.appropriate, solicits reports from teachers. emplo}(ers, and other persons 
who know the individual and his situation These data help 'him to un^ 
derstarrd the client's present behavior, to evaluate hi's readiness for toun- 
seiing. to formulate and t\:st h>pothtscs about the source of his difficulty, 
to determine what the goals of counseling shoufd be. to decide on a ^trat- 
cg\ for bringing tlrc client's pertcJptions into line with rca-litv and to iden- 
tify feasible alternatives , . > 

Consequentlv. counselors learn not onl> tO l^e empathic (to entcy into 
another person's world) but also to be scientifit (to seek and be guided 
b\ data) Thev have to be' familiar with research findings regarding the 
predictive validitv of various t>pes of tests, the wa>s in which people 
differ, the practical siijnitjcance of tlicse differences, the nature and cti- 
ologv of various tvpes of malfunctioning, the relative merits of various 
counseling strategies, social and e*coaomic factors which influence a per- 
son's prospects, the distinguishing characteristics of colleges and occu- 
pations, onjupational and industrial trends, the state of the labor market, 
and the avaiPabilit) of various kinds of communit>j^ resources. They use 
this knowledge to decide what additional inform^i^n is needed about a 
person and -his situation and** how to obtain it They also use it to gener- 
ate h>potheses about the nature of the client's difficulty and to decide on 
possible solutions! • 

Bccau^vC in formulating and testing hypotheses he tries to be guided by 
data and not bv his own predilections and preconceptions, the counseling 
psvcholpgist can la> claim to being a scientific practitioner. As we shall 
see later, the counseling psychologist is expected not only to hatve sci- 
entist's respect for existing knowledge, but, he is also expected \o add to 
it He is encouraged, in other words, to-be both a producer and a con- 
sumer of research. * • ^ ' 
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Diflerenct's between counselim^ psycholoi^y and- clinical psychology. 
There are those who hold that clinical and counseling ps>choloLZists are 
"kissing cousins" rather than blood brothers. The> contend that tliere 
are important difTerences' betvvee^ the tv\o' kindred specialties which 
should be recognized and nurtured. There are others who say that the 
differences have become blurred and are no longer valid or usefuj It is 
true that tHlere are training pr.ograms which "minimize the distinction be- 
tween clinical and counseling ps(\cholog>. It-is also» tnie that- there are 
positions which enAble or requirjc\thc counseling ps>chologist to perform 
many or Kill of the runttions usually perfooned by clinicaf psychologists, 
and vice versa How d Lounsehng psychologist will function on the job 
is usually a matter ot the kind of training he received, th& role he himseJf 
aspires to. and his employer's expectations. 

\ recent, conference on the preparation of counseling psychologists^' 

, indicates what a group of leaders in this field perceived to be the d'istm- 

^ijishing characteristics of their specialty: 

First, the counseling^ psychologist Jends to work with normal, conva- 

^ lescent^or ncfcovered persons whose problems arc neither so severe nor 

' so deep^seaW that they 'require intensive Igng-teun treatment. ' Severely; 
incapacitated persons whose persbnaliticK^t have to undergo radical 
change before they can be helped -or rcl^al^mated are gener^illy" referred 

-to otht?r practitioners who specialize in intensive, long-term, treatment ' 
> Second, the emphasis is on- the more 'typical, and in that sense, more 
normal needs dnd problems of people which ctin be.dcalt with, after some 
initial exploration and clarification, on a relatively cognitive level. 

Third, the focus is not on reconstructing personalities but on drawing 
out and developing v\hat is already there, and on helping people to recog- 
nize, develop and use the resources which they have within themselves 
or in t^eir environment ThSs holds even for the counseling psychologist 
vv-ho works -in^ a mental hospital. He usually sees himself^ as doing his 
most useful work when the patient has improved to a point where voca-. 
tional planning and possible re-enty into ihi^ community be^^ome feasi- 
ble, perhaps with exploratory employment in the hospital as a first step, 
While ho cannot ignore the patient's pathology and will need to utilize 
therapeutic insights and procedures, he will te^id to focus on helping him. 
capitalize on residual, partially restored or nev^ly developed social and 
vocational skills, rather than on reshaping his personality. 

I Fourth, while he uses psychotherapeutic techniques in his w^rk with 
Clients, he does not limit himself to these Exploratory experiences and 
environmentiil int^vention using community resources, and tests of per- 

•^onality. interest, aptitudes, and values are utilized much moreTrequently 
than they are by psychologists who function primarily as psychothera- 
pists. ' ' ' . ^ ^ 

Thompson, A S and Super, D E. (Eds ) The Professional Preparcuion of Coun- 
seling lL\cholo^ists Report on the 1964 Greyston Conference. New Yqrk. Bureau 
of Publlcafjons,*Teachcrs Colhege, Columbia Umv., 1964. 
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Fitth, counseling psvchologists attach particular importanLC to the 
role ot education and work in a person's lite. The\ hold that our lives 
and even our personalities arc shaped b> what we learn and by how we 
earn our liv ing Education and occupation* the) say, arc not only the 
most importcYnt determinants of social status, but along witl> marriage 
perh^^s the niost important sources of satisfaction and frustration in a 
person s life Consequently, th^^ counseling psvchologist who is Interested 
in» facilitating self-development &nd self-'realization is likelv to feel that 
anvthing jie can do to hcJp individuals ijy^c thoughtful educational and 
vocational decisions, to improve their performance at school, in training, 
or. on the job. or to hnd.a more congenial or stim|ilating'position, curricu- 
lum or training program, will \ield important, long-term dividends. It 
IS therefore no accident that man> -counseling psychology training pro- 
grams placp heavy emphasis on the studi^' of educational and \ocational 
development. 

FinalK, as the Grevston report emphasizes, the counseling psycholo- 
gist's role is essentiall) edut^atioftal, developmental, and preventive r<ither 
than medical or remedial. In connection with his preventive role» it 

'might be pointed out that even cities with good fire prevention programs 
maintain fire-fighting crews and eauipment. Counseling psychologists 
will no doubt continue to be engageii in putting out fires as well as io pre- 
venting them But as thev become more adept, not onlv at identifying, 
removing, or circumventing obstJClcs to normal developifient, but 
at helping individuals »to achieve optimal development (i.e. not^ just to 
become or remain adjusted, but to fulfill their.potential for growth), it is 

' likel> that this developmental rather than the preventive or remedial role 
wiU become the ovcr-riding concern of many counseling psychologists, 
particularly tbosc who work in educational settings. 

WORK SETTINGS AND DUTIES 

We have stated that counseling psychologists woflc in a variety of settings. 
'While there are certain a6tivities in which -all counseling psychologists 
engage, the clientele which they ser\e and the services which they provide 
can vary considerably from one setting to another. These similarities and 
difTcFences will become clearer as we examine ^he Vci^ious settings in 
which counseling psychologists work and the roles they play. 

Where counseling psychologists work. ThQre are at least a dozen 
difTereat agencies and institutions which employ counseling psycholo- 
gists, including colleges and universities, schools, hospitals, community 
agencies, stdte and city governments and business and industry. The folj^ 
lowing table summarizes the findings of a recent stucly ^ and. indicates the 
percentage of counseling psychologists employed in five broad areas. 

^Thompson. A S and Super, D.^E. (Eds ) The Professional Preparation of Coun- 
"^^ehn^ Psychologists Report of the 1964 fireyston Conference New York - Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colombia Univ., 1964, p. 44. ♦ * 
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Settings which counseling psychologists work 



Vc 



Educational settings (dolleges and universities, private and 

public schools) ' 64 

Health-rekaed settings' (Hospitals, rehabilitation agencies, 

m^n^l health clinics) . ' . " 1] 

Industrv' and governmeni (excluding hospitals and schools) 13 

Community counseling agencies ' . ' 5 

Private practice , " ' ' 5 

Other 7 



Most counseling psychologists work in educational settings. Of these, 
approximately 9 ouU)f every 10 are empIo>ed by colleges and uni\ersi-x 
'ties.* Several developments are under way which are likely to increase 
the demand for counseling psychologists in Jfrtain of the areas listed 
above, anci in another ten* >;ears the figures ci^d in tTie table above may 
look quite different from what they do today. What these anticipated' 
developments are vvill be discussed a little later when" we come to the topic ' 
of curr'ent employment opportunities and future trends. 

What counseling psychologists do. ' One way to get a picture of a . 
^profession is to ask where the people who practice it- \v6rk. Another is 
^to ask what they do. The table which follows ^ shows the percentage of 
counsej^g psychologists holdi^ig .various .positions. J 

Positions h.pld by. counseling psychologists ' 



Primarily teachi/kg Professor, department head, other academic 
p(Jsitions; ' 32 

s Primarily ser^e admimstration: Direcior 'or ciHai;dinator of 'a 

' umversitycounseling Qenter, psychological cIrtiiT, counsehng* . 

service, community agency, rehabilitation project, student per- 

^ sdnnel services; . J 23 

■ u ' I ' ^ ' 

' • Ppmarily j^ervige: Counselor, psychologist, psychotherapist, 

consultant in colleges, universities, schools, private practice 38 
Miscellaneous • ^ 
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I Adapted from Thompson,.A. S. and Super, D. E. '(Eds.) The Professional Prep- 
aration of Counseling Psycho logiits-Re port of the Greyj^n Conference, f^ew York. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers'Colle^e, Columbia flfv., 1964, p 48. 



Ihe live activities in which counseling psychologists engage most fre- 
quentl> are teaching, research, administration, consulting, and counseling. 
L'sually they engage in more than one of these, thus the teacher and ad- 
mmistrator may do some counseling or supervision. About 20% of alK 
counseling psychologists devote more than half of their time to counsel- 
ing; 70% devote at least some time to it , / < 

^How the settifii^ in which a counselini^ psycholoi^ist works determines 
his role. Although certain skills, interests and activities are common 
to all counseling psCchologists. there is room for considerable variatib^ 
in what coui^^ejing.psvchologfsts do and' how the> do it. The key to these - 
ditlerenct^S is'bV course the particular setting in which they happen to be 
workmg ' The setting determines the clientele wirti which C9unseling psy- 
chologists work', tiieir goals, and to some extent also their procedures. 

Let^us take three settings in which counseling Ds>chologists work and 
see how what they do is alTected by where t he 5 work 

The professor xounselin)^ psyxiwTo^ Like other professors he 
will advise students, teach, serve on coitimitteqs. study, write and do re- 
search. Bilt he will 4l§o differ from them in several important ways The 
courses which he teaches are likely to carry^^&uch.iabels as: ^'Principles 
and practices of guidance", "Tests and meastlrements", "Methods of ap- 
praisal and diagnosis". ^'Sources and \ises of occupational information 
•Theories of counseling", 'Techniques of counseling". "Counseling the 
culturally disadvantaged". ''Physical and psychological aspects of dis- 
ability." His research is likoly to take him into such areas as determinants 
of vocational choice, behavior modification, the outcomes* of counseling, 
the prediction of job satisfaction, and group counseling. By doing some 
counseling himself, or b> supervising the work of learner-counselors, or 
through his teaching and research, he keeps close \b the substance and 
procedures of counseling. This is only to be expected since his primary 
function is to train counselors. 

The counseling psychologist in a college counseling center. While 
he may teach some courses and hold professorial rank, his principal func- 
tion is to .counsel. He spends a Considerable part of his day counseling 
students and whoever else the counseling center is designed or prepared 
to serve. The kinds of problems which"^are brought to him include voca- 
tional indecision, lack of satisfaction with college or social life, .poor 
grades, doubts about the wisdom of continuing in QoUege. feelincfs of de- 
pression, lack of a sense of direction or fulfillment. 

In order to decide what kind of help the student needs, the counseling 
psychologist may confer with his colleagu9s in the center and with psy- 
chiatric consultants. In these staff conferences the decision arrived at may 
be to have a senior and more expeVienced staff member ^vork with the 
client, to assign him to, a junior counselor or intern, or to refer him to a 
more appropriate source of help. Promising techniques ior helping the 
client with his problems may be e^S^lored and periodic case conferences 
scheduled to evaluate his progress. 
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It the decision is to ^sign the chent to a junior member of the staJT or 
to an intern or student-trainee, the counseling psychologist may super- 
vise the counselor's work. The decision arrived at in a case conference 
nia> be to modif\ some aspi^ct of the cliemJs environment Chis course 
. load, his parents* expectations of him. his hving arrangements. ^ ), in 
which case the counseling psvchologist will confer with those are in 
a position to effect these changes. 

A.S a member of a profession which prides itself on the fact that its 
members are not only practitioners but also scientists, he is likely also- 
to hcue research interests which'lead him to undenake in\estigations 
concerning, the effccti\eness of the ser\ice which he and his colleagues' 
render and the most promising means of realizing certain desired coun- 
.seljrig outcomes The most effective and sought-after college counselors 
are those who can contribute to, as well a^ apply, existing psychological 
knowledge. These are the ones who feel most a't home in an academic 
environment. 

Mindful of the, important influence which the environment can have 
on behavior, he mav also become involved, either as a consultant or a 
participant, in curriculum revision, orientation programs, residence halls 
work^ and the like. . " ' > 

A counseling psychologist in* a Veterans' A^I ministration hospital 
Because of the setting in which he works, his clientele differ in wportant 
, ways from those of clinical ps>choJogists 'His clientele include persons 
who have been emotionally or pJi^sicaJly incapacitated and have now 
reached a point in their convalescence"" vv|iere thev can begjn to think 
about re-entering the communit>. Where^'aisabilit^ has been alleviatl^d 
rather than removed, the patient ma> have to be helped to accept hij> 
disability and to consider and prepare for another. occupation. 
^•Because *his work involves identifving and developing remaining 
-strengths and locating situations in which' these might profitably be uti- 
lized, the counseling psychqlogist in a hospital performs a wide varietv 
of functions. These include individual and group counseling, visiting em- 
ployment agencies and potential employers, follow-up^ after discharge, 
close collaboration with medical specialists, occupational therapists, shop 
instructors and the like, and planning helpful social and work experiences 
in the hospital as the patient's confidence and condition improve. He 
also attends case conferences and, if there are psychologist-interns or 
junior level psychologists on the st^ff. a substantial" portion of his time 
may be devoted to supervision and' training. Like his colleagues who 
work in other settings he will, if his interests tend in this direction,^ also 
find opportunities to engage in research, if not directly, then at least as 
a consultant to interns whc^ are in the process of developing or executing 
a dissertation proposal. 

Differing satisfactt^ and rewards. The ideal vvhipji is held up to 
psychologists in training is^that they shoutd be scientists as well as prac- 
titioners' To do justice to both these roles is not easy and most psycholo- 
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gists ead up emphasizing one or the other. A counseling psychologist 
will usuall> select a work setting with this in mind. If he is attracted to 
a scholarly Jife in which the emphasis is on teaching, research and the 
professional preparation of future counseling psychologists, he is likel> 
to seek a professorial appointment in a university, if he prefers to be an 
acti\e practitioner, he is more likely to be attracted to counseling centers, 
communiU agenLids an4 rehabilitation c.enters, where he will be encour-^ 
aged and expected to carry a fairly hea\> case load. 

Howsi^er. these need not be "all or none" choices. Psychologists whose 
primar\ rcspon^^ibility is teaching and research can still find time to en- 
gage in counseling, those who work in counseling centers, hospitals or 
community agencies ha\e opportunities to engage in research, trainuig and 
teaching in addition. to providing direct service to clients 

The satisfactions which people seek and get from their work are both a 
matter of their particular psychological mak«-up and of what their work- 
setting demands, allo>vs, encourages, and rewards The important thing 
to remernber is that because of the multiplicity of settings ]n which coun- 
seling psychologists work and the variety of functions which they perform, 
the occupation Lan accommodate persons with differing interests, values, 
talents, and aspirations. 

HOW ONE BECOMES A COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGIST 

According to the Occupational Outlook Handbook, there are approxi- 
mately '27.000 psychologists in the UnitecJ States. By no means all ot 
these possess the Ph D. -or Ed.D. for e?^anfple, almost half of all psy- 
chologists who work in mental health estal?lishments 1^ the doctorate. 
While sub-doctorally trained persons will ^continue to be in demand, the 
emphasis in many training programs is oh Joctoral level training. There 
are several reasons for this: the skills w^Mch today's psychologist must 
master are not only more varied, but also more complex, the responsibili- 
tieS'^which he is called upon to assume are much greater, the body of 
knowledge which he must master has grown so rapidly that it can no 
longer be acquired in a year or two; most important of all,* there is the 
expectation that he wilL^ervQ the profession not only as a highly skilled 
and unsupervised practitioner, but also as a competent and productive 
researcher. . . ' 

Undergraduate preparation. Some undergraduates develop an in- 
terest in psychology quite early and major inr it. ^Others develop this in- 
terest later and consequently are not as well prepared in psychology when 
they enter graduate school. Most departments of psychology and schools 
of education allow for this. While some require or prefer an undergrad- 
uate major in psychology, many do not. Undergraduate courses which a 
prospective psychologist will find helpful, in addition to psychology, are 
mathematics, statistics, computer science, foreign lan^ages (especially 
French and German), courses in the humanities which deal with man 
in his culture, and courses in the biological, physical, and social sciences 
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Doctoral or sub-doctoral, Ph.D. or Ed.D ? Some graduate depart- 
ments and schools of education admit onl> students who plan to obtain 
a doctorate. Others also accept students on the sub-doctoral level Sub- 
ductoral programs are usuall> of one or two >ears' duration and lead to 
an M.A.. M Ed., or professional diploma in counseling. They prepare 
studehts for beginning and intermediate positions, more responsible, less 
bupcfMbcd positions, particularh those requiring research competence and 
^advanced clinical skills, are usually reserved for persons v,ith the doc- 
torate Students who are not sure that the\ want to commit themselves to ^ 
a long program, or who cannotqualifv initially for admission to a doctoral 
program, often select a sub-doctoral program and then transfer to the doc- 
toral program if and when their grades or aspirations change. ^ 
* Some graduate departments and schools of education offer only the 
Ph D. (a doctorate in philosophy), others only the Ed.D. (a doctorate in , 
education). Some offer both. The two programs may be quite similar, 
diflcring onK in the foreign laliguage requirement and in the distribution 
of courses outside the major field. Sometimes the distinguishing feature 
is a heavier concentration in the Ph.D. program on theory, research 
methods, and experimental design The Ph.D is conceived by some' tp be 
the more appropriate degree for those who intend to work in academic 
or research settings, while the Ed.D. is thought to be more appropriate 
fo^ those who are more interested in the practical applications and the 
broader perspective which supporting work in education, anthropology, 
sociology and other .related disciplines can furnish. 

The foregoing cannot be used as a rule of thumb, however. The Ed.D. 
and Ph.D. j5rograiTis var} from one institution to ahother and the differ- 
ences between the two programs ma> be quite n^ligible. Both types of 
programs produce competent, versatile, data-oriented practitioners who 
are able to apply and add to existing knowledge, and who meet all certi- 
fication, lipensing. and ^employment requirements. 

Requirements for admission. In considering'^japplicants, graduate 
departments usuallv review undergraduate attainment, references, per- 
formance on such tests as the Miller Analogies or the Graduate Record 
Examination, and relevant experience. These and other admission re- 
quirements, such as application deadlines, required references, and tests, 
vary with tlie specific institi|gon. It is recommended that prospective 
applicants begin corresponding with institutions ^bout admission ap- 
proximately nine months in advance. ^ . 

Differences in training progrhms. There are more than f(^y in- 
stitutions which offer advaflcedr degrees in counseling psychology and 
such related areas as rehabilitation counseling, student personnel work, 
and guidance. Of these only about half have approved programs in 
counseling psychology. These are programs which meet the standards 
laid down by the American Psychological Association's Education and ^ 
Training Board. It should be pqinted out, however, that there are some 
good schools, which have elected not to seek i)r to retain accreditation. 
For information about training programs and financial^ support consul^ 
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Graduate Stud\ in Psyiholoiiy, published bvthc American Pb>chological 
Association. • * ' ' • * 

Mobt universities which' hji\e accredited programs in counseling, psy- 
chology also have approved programs In clinical psycholog>. In some 
institutions the two programs resemble each other ver>' closeh, differing 
. perhaps onlv in the practicum and internship experiences of students. In 
others, the differences are jnore substantial. TKe distmguishing factor 
ma> be the greater emphasis in the counseling psychology program on 
the process involved in arriving at sound educational and vocational de^ 
cii>ions.and the wa\s in which this process may be facilitated. WTiere this 
IS the case, the distinguishing courses may be ones bearing such titles as 
The Sociolog) of Work", **Sources of Educational apd Occupational 
Information". *The Ps>chology of Careers", "Characteristics of American 
Colleges", "Occupational Structure of the United States'', **Voc^ional 
^ Rehabilitatfon'of the Phvsically Disabled", ^^Psychological Aspects of 
DisabilitieV, ''Vocational Testing and ^Techniques of Educational and 
Vocational Counseling". ^ 

In some institutions the counseling {?ft)Wam is a cooperative undertak^ 
ing between severaKdepartments. The cooperating departments are fre- 
q^entl) the departfilent of ps>cholog>, the department of guidance, and 
the department of -educational psychology. Joint programs like these . 
reflect abunselihg ps)cnol6gys long standing interest in preparing coun- 
selors who will work in educational settings. 

IVhick type oj^ro^ram? While there are differences among the 
three t>pes of programs *described above, the similarities frequently out- 
weigh the differences. To select a program appropriate to his needs the 
prosfJCCtive student should obtain program descriptions from a varietv 
of institutions and compare them. If he has difficult) deciding among 
them, or has doubts about whether this is the right career for him, he 
should consult his adviser, a knemberof the psychology detriment at his 
college, or the nearest counsefing center. 

Students who are interested in vocational counseling and in work as an 
organizing ^nd integrating factor in a person's life, will want to consider 
programs which reflect this particular emphasis. Students who plan to 
work in educationaT seUings, and particularly in secondary schools and 
junior colleges, will w^nt to lojok at programs which are administered 
jointly by schools or departments of education and psychology .^^tudents 
who have not^yet chosen between clinical and counseling psychology, or 
who prefer a program which minimizes the distinction between the two 
specialties, will want to consider programs in which they can explore 
both types of offerings and can transfer from one to the other without 
difficulty. ' ^ 

Content of programs. ^-DoCtQr^\ programs in counseling psychology 
usually encompass t|}e^Tbwing dreas* 

1 NATURE OF THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT. Structure of the world of 
work*, occupational trends, social class structifre, social mobility, com- 
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munit> resources, cultLu4'and personality, characteristics of colleges and 
their student bodies, educational systems, and social and economic factors 
^ which affect development and adjustment 

2. PERSONALITY ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT, developmental 

psychology, theories of personality, theories of learning, the psychology 
of the physically, emotionally, and mentally handicapped, psychology of 
adjustment. 

3. DEVELOPMENT OF CLINICAL SKILLS psvchological tcsts. diagnostic 
procedures, counseling theory, approaches to community mental health, 
field work, supervised counseling practice and internship, group counsel- 
ing, consultation skills 

4. PROFESSIONAL ORIENTATION, professional ethics, settings in which 
counseling psychologists work, relationships with members of other help- 
ing professions, techniques of supervision. ^ . ^ 

5. DEVELOPMENT OF RESEARCH^C0i\tPETENCE I rcvicw and analysis of 
/the research literature. 'measurem'ent and evaluation, statistics, experi- 
mental design, planning and executipn of a doctoral researc^project. 

To cover the areas listec^ above psychology departments may draw on 
courses olTered in other departments of the university. Some require thai 
the student complete a minor in one of the' related disciplines. Others-^, 
encourage students to take courses in^ several areas. Ateas fr(iquently 
drawn on include philosophy^ sociology, anthropology, education, social 
work, economics, industrial relations, physical medicine and rehabilita- 
tion, computer science, and s^mistics. 

How long does it take'^ A doctorate in counseling psychology can 
be completed in four years after the Bachelor's, but many ^tud^nts take 
five or six years. Why dods it take so long? The most important reason 
is that in addition to mastering a body of knowledge, the prospective 
. • ^ counseling psychologist must develop clinical skill and research compe- 
tence. Clinical competence is devSl^ed by giving the student carefully 
graded experiences in an actual work settjng such as a student counseling, 
center, a mental health clinic, or the counseling service of an agency like 
the YMCA. These experiences are carefully supervised either by the 
' faculty or by the staff of the agency involved. In addition to the experi- 
ences a student may have early in his program, he is required, usually in 
his third or fourtfe year of study, to serve the equivalent of a one-year 
full-time internship in an agency providing counseling services, such as 
a college counseling center or a Veterans Administrc^ion Hospital. 

These are usually paid internships, the size of the stipend is a less im- 
portant factor in the selection of an internship center thaa the quality of 
the services it provides and the quality and amount of supervision the 
intern willVeceive. . v \ 

Research competence is provided throijgh courses in statistics and ex- 
perimental design, through seminars in which students review, analy/x and 
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plan research studies in their field of interest, and through research as- 
sistantships. As in other fields, a doctorate in counseling psychology in- 
\ohes a dissertation, usually one in\oI\ing the manipulation of experi- 
mental \ariables or a design in \\hich the relationships between \arious 
variables can be explored statistically. 

Beyond the doctorate. There are many oppoitunities for continued 
professional de\elopment beyond the doctorate. Active in\olvement in 
the affairs of the Amerjcan Ps\Lholo^ical Association and the American 
Eer sonnet and Guidance Association and their regional and state organ- 
izations, participation in the programs which are presented at the annual 
con\entions of these organizations; ser\ice on the editorial boards of 
professional journals like the Journal of Counselini^ Psycholoi^y and the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, consultantships, research and scholarly 
writing, further study through post-doctoral fellowships: tlies^ are som^ 
of the ways in which counseling psychologists ser\e the profession* and 
deepen and diversify their skills 

There are se\eral wa>s in which the profession recognizes and* rewards 
competence bev ond that which is signified by tjie possession of a doctorate 
Counseling psychologists with five years of experience are eligible for 
dif^Ioniate status which is conferred afteivan examination conducted by 
the American BiKird of Examiners in Proiesshmal Psychology. , Counsel- 
ing psychologists can also achieve the ^status of Fellow in the American 
Psychological Association, which requires a substantial contribution to 
psychology as a science Potential fellows are nominated by an appro- 
priate division of the Association, in the case of counseling psychologists 
Division 17. the Division of Counseling Psychology. Finally, both the 
American Psychological .-Xs^ociation and the American Personnel and 
Guidance .Association periodically make awards in recognition of out- 
standing research and service. 

\ 

FINANCIAL AID FOR STUDENTS 

Since counseling psychology is a specialty involving prolonged, and often 
expensive, graduate training and since society has an interest in main- 
taining the supply of counseling psychologists, a number of programs for 
the financial support of graduate students has been cstabli.shed. Not all 
of the various aid programs described below are available at each train- 
ing institution. However, where counseling psychologists are trained in 
substantial numbers, some of the following sources of aid are available. 

Veterans Administration Traineeships. In recognition of its own 
demand for counseling psychologists and of the need to contribute to the 
general manpower supply, the Department of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Vetera/fs Administration participates in counSfcUng psychology training 
programs. Students who are selected as VA tiTnnees are given the op- 
portunity to receive training at Veterans Administration hospitals, out- 
patient clinics, regional offices, etc., while they are pursuing their gradu- 
ate studies. The result is a graduated series of practical experiences which 



permit the student to coordinate his academic growth with reality-testing 
experieaees *under professional supervision/^ \ eterans Administration 
•trainees arc paid stipends which, at present, range from approximately 
S3, 500 during the first year to S6,500 during the fourth year. A total of 
3,800 hoUr$ of practical experience is arranged to coincide with the stu- 
dent's academic schedule. Further information about this traineeship 
program may be obtained from. The Chief of Psychology, Department 
of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans Admmistration, Washington, D.C, 

Rehabilitation Services Adminisiration. The Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices Administration (formerh the Vocational Rehabilitation Admini^ra- 
tion ) of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, in the interest 
of contributincf to the number of people who are mterested in and qualified 
for working in various rehabilitation settings, provides financial support 
for training programs and for students Stipends fof students range from 
SI, 800 for first-year trainees to 33,400 for fourth year trainees. The 
traineoships also pay student tuition and f#es. As with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, practical experience js included, but the nature of the re- 
quirements varies among training programs. Further information about 
these traineeships may be obtained from. Office of Research and Train- 
ing, Rehabilitation Services Administration, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation anji Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

National Defense .Education Act Fethwships. Under legislation 
originally passed in 1958, the U.S. Office of Education administers a pro- 
gram of doctoral fellowships intended to increase the number of doctoral 
persons interested in educational research. Stipends to students are $2500 
per year. The fellowships also pay tuition and fees. Further information 
about these programs may be obtained from the U.S. Office of Edj^ation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Assistantships. Universities with training programs in counseling 
psychology offer a variety of graduate assistantships which provide finan- 
cial aid to graduate students. Though these are usually structured as 
remuneration fdr services performed as a junipr staff member, the work 
involved ordinarily^ represents experiences which are directly related to 
the student's professional growth. Assistantships are available for coun- 
seling, teaching, anty research roles. The amount of pay for assistants 
J^varics widely and dttier advantages, such as tuition exemption, are fre- 
quently included. Information about assistantships is available from the^ 
individual universities. , ♦ . 

Scholarships and fellowships. Most universities have available a 
limited number of scholarships and fellowships for which any graduate 
student may apply. In general, thcj^e financial aid programs are provided 
so that lack of funds, per se, ne^d not be the barrier to graduate education 
in counseling psychology for any motivated and qualified applicant. The 
awarding of financial aid to graduate students is administered by the in- 
dividual universities. Information about the financial aid program at 
each university can be found in a booklet entitled Graduate study in psy- 
chology, published by the American Psychological Association, and in 
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the Persotuiel and Guidance Journal under the title. 'Tinancial Aid .for 
Guidance and Personnel Graduate Study.'' 

DEMAND FOR COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGISTS 

One wa> to gauge the importdnce and futurcrof a field is to ask how man\ 
people, afe engaged in it and to comp^ire the present figures with past 
'figures. .According to this criterion, counseling psychology is both* a , 
>trong field and a growing field. In memberbhip, ihe Division of Coun- 
seling Ps\cholog> is one of the, lar^^jof the twent> -six divisions of th^ 
American Psychological Associatiott, varying over the years .between 
second and fourth place in size. Even more important is the fact that it 
increased membership b> more than sixt>»^rcent between 195D and 
1960. TheDinision currently has-approximately 1,600 members. 

In spite o^tW increase in the i^umber of counseling psychologists, fhe 
demand, for thejn continues to outstrip the supply. Although accurate 
figures on ^supply and demand are very diflScult to ascertain-, the follow- 
ing will serve to give a general picture of the need for cbunseling psy^ 
chologists. 

College and Unnersity Counseling Centers At the time at which 
this IS being written, the demand for doctoral-level counseling, psycholo- 
gists in weil-established college and university counseling centers is re-, 
ported to be approximately five, times the avayable supply. That is to 
say. if all counseling psychologists who received the doctorate Jthi^ year 
^vCere tp^ work in college and university counseling centers,*they would 
fill only one-ltfth of the present av^ailable positions, JKs established insti- 
tutions expand and new institutions inaugurate counseling services, fu- 

' ture demand will exceed the supply an even greater proportions. 

Veterans A4mif^istration, ^ Based Qn present staffing criteria, the 
Department of Medicine and Surgei^ of 'the Veterans Administration 
estmiates its present need for psychologists at i;890. Against this need,. 
840 psychologists, mostly clinical and coyoseling psychologists, ar6 em- 
ployed in the Veterans Administration. In commentirfg on the need for 
(counseling psychologists »a Veterans Administration official has said, 

, '*Because of the tremendous shortages in both clinical and counseling 

' psychology, it has been futile for us to try to project' Jpecifically for either 
clinical or counseling psychologists." The need for counseling psycholo- ^ 

'Cgi^ts is, in his words, Voverwh^ming,'' not only in the Veterans Admini- 
stration, but in other Feddral agencies as well. For som^^ yt^ars, coun- 
seling psychologist^ have been designated a critical shortage catejiory. 

Other agencies. 'According to figures compiled* by the Executive 
Director of the American Personnel and Guidance A'ssodation, there 

1 Hitchcock. Arthur A. Counselors Supply, demand, need. In Counselor de-* 
\elopment in American society^A report to the Office of Manpower, Automation 
- and Training (.US. E)epartment of Labor) and tKe^Office of Education (US De- 
partment of Health. Education, and Welfare ). Washington, D.C. 1965 Pp 83-111 
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are between SOfooO and 60,000 full- and part-time counselors inahe 
United States toda>. Simpl> to.meet currently anticipated ijeeds the num- ^ 
ber of full-time counselors will have t6 increase by more than 10,Q00 per 
year between now, and 1970, and by about 12,500 a yeai?' between 1^70 
and 1975. This means tFfet'^^the present program of education of coun- 
, selors clearly must b<rinore than tripled immediately By 1970 the pro- 
duction of counselors must be expanded again, probably two-fold." By 
1975 the nunibcr^f counselors in elementary schools will need to have * 
incFcased hovS 2^00 in 1965- l^) 53,500, in secondary schools from 
31,000 to 72,OOO^in junior coHcgcs from 800 to 5,000, 'm cblleues <rnd 
universities from 4,000 to 7,606, in emplosment services from 3^000 to. ^ 
8,000, in rehabilitation programs from 3.500 to 5,700. and in Office of* 
Etonomic Opportunity programs from 450 to more th^in 7,000. 

While most of these positions will be filled b> counselors with one or 
two years' training be>ontf the bachelor's degree, persons holding a doc- 
torate in counseling psychology, guidance, or a related field who can till 
or advance to supervisor;^ and lendership positions will also be in great 
demand. * ^ •/ ' 

Future Trends. Although the demand for counseling, psyehblogists 
is already far in'excess of supply, there are several factors vvfiich are likely 
to- increase that demand still further in the years ahead. The most-im-^ 
portant of these is society's growing concern for those who are physically, 
emotionally, mentally, and culturally handicapped, a concern which is 
reflected in sUch .undertakings as the Job Corps, Operation Headstart, 
Youth Opf^ortunity Centers, and* the expansion of various types of re- 

^ habilitation programs. ' , - ^ . ' ( 

Equally important are the changes-which have been and still afe taking 
place on The e^ducational and occupational scene. These includc'j)ie/erow- 
ing recognition b;y schools and colleges of the part they can afi'd^^hould 
play in helping students fulfil their potential for gitvvth, the- displace- 
ment of workers through automation and technological change, thS?de- 
cline in the number of jobs which can be filled by persons with'lnnited 
education and training; the difficulties which many young worl^-seekers 

'encounter in getting established occupationally, the increasing, number 
of married womdn who are seeking to return to work after age 35; the 
rapidly growing number of young" people w^o want or areVinding it 

^ necessary to continue their education and* training and need hel^in mak- 
ing sound educational and vocational decisions. " " ' . . 

These are some of the developments which have created a demand for 
counselors who are skilled in identifying, and developing outlets for, hu- 
man potential in all its different forms. This is the chall^ge— anJ the 
raison-d'etre of counseling psychology. 
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WHERE TO GET FURTHER INFORMATION 



^ For information abo^t 
* Psychology in general 



/ • 

T>pical concertis of 
psychologists 



jCounseling psychology 
as a specialty within 
psychology ^ 



Rehabilitation 
counseling 



Training programs and 
financial support 
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